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The guest editor of this issue is Charles Y. Glock, Director, 
Survey Research Center, and Professor of Sociology, University 
of California (Berkeley). 


EDITOR’S PREFACE 


This special issue of the REVIEW OF RELIGIOUS RESEARCH is 
devoted wholly to papers growing out of the Effective City Church Study. 
This project constitutes a far-reaching attempt on the part of the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. and constituent denomina- 
tions to examine the church’s operations in the urban environment. These 
particular papers are based on research which the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil and the Congregational Christian Churches have sponsored or conducted 
as part of the larger enterprise. Forthcoming is a series of articles, books, 
and monographs reporting the results of research of other denominations, 
and of comparative interdenominational analyses being pursued by the Bureau 
of Research and Survey of the National Council of Churches, as well as 
further reports from the Lutheran and Congregational studies. 


It is perhaps appropriate that these initial fruits of the over-all study 


deal with a set of questions fundamental to the whole concept of church 
effectiveness. What are the dimensions of parishioner commitment to the 
church? What lies behind commitment? What are some of the consequences 
thereof? And, on a somewhat different theme, what is implied for the role of 
the church by parishioners’ perceptions of their ministers? 


The authors approach these questions from different perspectives and 
with varying emphases. The result is not to provide exhaustive answers 
but to illustrate the potentialities of research informed by these questions. 
The papers illuminate the path to be followed if we are to understand more 
fully the variations in religious expression. They underscore, once. again, 
the importance of studying religion in its sociological setting. In addition, 
they hint at the potentialities of research for gaining new insights into the 
implications of religion for action. 


SOCIAL STRATIFICATION AND CHURCH INVOLVEMENT: 
THE CHURCH-SECT DISTINCTION APPLIED TO 
INDIVIDUAL PARTICIPATION 


Nicuoras J. DEMERATH, III 
University of California (Berkeley) 


What are the implications of a person’s “social status” for his religious 
behavior? This is the broad question to which this paper is directed. The 
question is in no sense novel, but the fact that the results of past research 
are often contradictory gives the issue continuing vitality. While some 
studies have found that “religion” increases with rising status and that it 
is greatest among the higher-status groups, others have described the reverse 
association. 


In attempting to resolve this paradox, we shall consider one basic 
analytic distinction. Briefly put, this is the distinction between kind and 
degree—in this case, between the kind of religiosity possessed by an in- 
dividual and the degree to which he expresses the kind of religiosity he has. 
More substantively, the distinction revolves about the question: “Jn what 
way does the individual express his religion?” and “To what extent does he 
express it?” To make this distinction is to raise the possibility that social 
status may influence not only the degree to which religiosity is expressed 
but also the forms religious expression takes in different strata of the pop- 
ulation. If this is the case, then it would seem that the over-all influence of 
stratification can only be assessed by investigating distinctions in kind and 
degree conjointly. 


In what follows, this theme is explored in two ways. First, we shall 
examine the contradictions in the literature in more detail. We shall also 
try to explain the contradictions by means of a theoretical framework 
which posits a crucial difference in the way that religion tends to be ex- 
pressed among high- and among low-status groups. This framework re- 
flects the traditional church-sect distinction except that, in this paper, the 
distinction is applied to modes of individual religious expression rather than 
to types of religious organization. It will be suggested that there is 4 
“churchlike” mode of religious expression and a “sectlike”’ mode of re- 
ligious expression, the former being characteristic of high-status groups, the 
latter of low-status groups. 
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Secondly, we shall use this theoretical framework to test empirically 
the hypothesis that the relation between “religion” and status varies with 
the form of religious expression being subjected to investigation. Here we 
have recourse to data collected by the National Lutheran Council. These 
consist of questionnaire responses from 2,720 Lutherans in large-city con- 
gregations throughout the country. Originally collected in 1956 in order 
to examine the role of the church in the process of urban change, these 
data are particularly rich in measures of status and include several impor- 
tant indicators of behavioral involvement in the church. 


Previous Research on Status and Religion 


It is perhaps not surprising to find that the most prominent measures 
of religiosity used in the past have been those most readily available— 
church membership, attendance at Sunday worship services, and participa- 
tion in parish organizations. On the basis of these particular indicators, 
past studies converge toward confirming the conclusion that low religiosity 
is related to low social status. 


The studies of Cantril (“Educational and Economic Composition of 
Religious Groups,” American Journal of Sociology, March 1943), Warner 
and Lunt (The Social System of a Modern Community, see especially Chap- 
ter XVI), and Burchinal (‘Some Social Status Criteria and Church Member- 
ship and Church Attendance,” Journal of Social Psychology, February 1959) 
all show that rates of church membership increase with rising social status, 
though Cantril, and Warner and Lunt note a slight asymmetrical drop-off 
in the case of the extreme upper class. Studies of church attendance— 
for example, a 1955 nation-wide survey, by the American Institute of Public 
Opinion, and the recent work of Glock and Ringer (Society, the Church, 
and Its Parishioners)—-describe an association with status which is gen- 
erally the same as that for church membership, including a decline among 
the upper class, Although an earlier national poll (Catholic Digest, 1951) 
and the work of Hollingshead (Elmtown’s Youth) and Burchinal fail to 
find a drop-off in attendance among the upper class, these studies corrobo- 
rate the larger finding that attendance generally increases with increasing 
status and that it is lowest among the lower classes. Finally, Kaufman 
(“Prestige Classes in a New York Rural Community,” Cornell University 
Agricultural Experimental Station Bulletin, March 1944), Hollingshead, 
and Glock and Ringer obtain this same broad result for organizational par- 
ticipation as well, although here only the latter study finds a decline in 
activity among the upper class. 
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The conclusion to be drawn from these findings is that, with the pos- 
sible exception of the highest status groups, religiosity increases with social 
status and is lowest among the lower classes when church membership, 
church attendance, and organizational participation in church activities are 
used as indicators of religiosity. When other indicators of religiosity are 
used, however, the findings point to an opposite conclusion. 


In addition to examining church attendance and organizational par- 
ticipation, Glock and Ringer also examined the respondent’s degree of 
interest in scripture and religious literature generally. Here the associa- 
tion between religiosity and social status was reversed. Religious involve- 
ment as measured by interest in religious literature increased as status 
decreased and was greatest among the lower classes. A congruent result 
emerged from a study, by the author, of religious beliefs and attitudes in 
Winchester, Massachusetts (An Empirical Investigation of Religious Par- 
ticipation, Attitudes, and Beliefs). In this study, both the respondent’s own 
status and that of his parents were used as variables. In each case, it was 
found that with decreasing status there was increased faith in the tradi- 
tional elements of Christian doctrine together with increased reluctance 
to cross denominational lines either by changing church membership or by 
shifting doctrinal allegiance. A third study dealt with yet another indi- 
cator of religious involvement which is nevertheless similar to the indica- 
tors used by Glock and Ringer, and by the present author. Lenski found 
that, insofar as any relationship emerged, “religious interest” or general 
religious concern was also inversely related to social status (‘Social Cor- 
relates of Religious Interests,” American Sociological Review, October 1953). 


Judging from this previous research, it seems impossible to make an 
unequivocal assessment of the relation between status and religion. But, 
returning to the notion of distinctions in kind, one possible solution may 
be that the relationship found between religion and status is a function of 
the indicator of religiosity which is used. We have seen that, on the one 
hand, the middle and upper classes seem to have the greater propensity 
for church membership, attendance, and organizational activity. On the 
other hand, the lower classes have a greater affinity for a more doctrinal 
sort of expression, are more religiously concerned, and have an allegiance 
to the church over and above their organizational participation in it. This 
polarity can be put more succinctly. While higher-status church involve- 
ment is characterized more by “doing,” lower-class involvement is charat- 
terized more by “feeling” and appears to be less bound by institutional be- 
havioral prescriptions. 
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Labeling the “doing” orientation “churchlike” and the “feeling” or- 
ientation “sectlike” is in line with the traditional church-sect distinction 
originally formulated by Troeltsch (The Social Teachings of the Christaan 
Churches). It also differs from it. The distinction between church and 
sect was originally put forward primarily as a distinction between types 
of religious organization. However, the evidence indicates that, even with- 
in regular church denominations, it is possible to distinguish churchlike 
and sectlike parishioners and to do so largely on the basis of social class. 


The church as an organization distinct from the sect is traditionally 
characterized by religious formalism, ritualism, and impersonality. Our 
churchlike parishioners share these attributes. Conversely, the sect is 
characterized by devotion to doctrine, a propensity to spontaneous re- 
ligious expression, and a sense of being a distinct moral community. The 
sectlike parishioners tend to share these attributes and to do so regardless 
of denominational affiliation. 


The distinction between the church and the churchlike, and the sect 
and sectlike,.seems to arise largely out of the differing secular needs of 
different social strata in our population. Because of its emphatic rejec- 
tion of those secular values which separate the “achievers” from the ‘non- 
achievers”—the “successful” from the “unsuccessful”—-the sect has _his- 
torically been a haven for the socially depressed and the socially isolated. 
The sect provides a community in which all are equally the children of 
God. Thus, the secular circumstances of the lower classes tend to propel 
them into sects. These same secular circumstances also serve to make 
the lower social strata in our society more sectlike in their orientation re- 
gardless of their formal religious affiliation. 


If the distinction between the sectlike and the churchlike is in the 
nature of a hypothesis, there has already been a first test of its merits. 
Using a scale of churchlike and sectlike religious preferences to describe 
members of the same denomination, Dynes was able to sort his respondents 
into those who were more churchlike and those who were more sectarian 
in their orientation (“Church-Sect Typology and Socio-Economic Status,” 
American Sociological Review, October 1955). Those who were churchlike 
tended to be of high status, those with sectarian predispositions tended to 
be lower class. These status differences obtained, as we have indicated, 
among members of the same denominations, in this case, the Presbyterians 
and the Methodists. 


Judging from Dynes’s findings, it appears that the distinction in kind 
between a churchlike and a sectlike orientation has a high degree of va- 
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lidity at least with respect to religious predilections. Let us go on now 
to examine it further in terms of actual styles of church participation. 


Social Status and Modes of Church Participation 


So far we have noted the importance of a distinction between indica- 
tors of churchlike religious expression and measures of a more sectlike 
orientation. We have in effect distinguished between a formal participa- 
tion that is more characteristic of the churchlike and an emotional attach- 
ment to the church that is more characteristic of the sectlike. The church- 
like go to church more often and do more in it, but the sectlike exhibit 
more denominational loyalty, more concern for particular doctrinal tenets, 
and more interest in matters with specifically religious and nonsecular 
content. 


At first glance it would appear that the phenomenon of church par- 
ticipation is, by definition, churchlike. This is true, of course, insofar as an 
emphasis on this dimension of religious experience is certainly more church- 
like than a concern with other facets of religiosity such as adherence to 
traditional doctrine. However, it is possible to distinguish at a more re- 
fined level of analysis between sectlike and churchlike participation in the 
church. 


It was possible with the Lutheran data to distinguish among three forms 
of church participation. These three forms of participation were treated as 
ways in which “involvement” in the church and its congregation could be ex- 
pressed. The first of these, ritual observance, refers to the number of times 
the individual attended Sunday services in the past month. Those attend- 
ing without fail were deemed “involved”? on the dimension of ritual ob- 
servance. The second, organizational participation, considers the number 
of formal church organizations to which the individual belongs. Here, those 
who belonged to at least one were characterized as organizationally involved. 
The third indicator, communal attachment, has to do with how many of 
the respondent’s five closest friends were members of his congregation. A 
majority of three or more was taken as indicating involvement on this di- 
mension. Table 1 shows the relationship of these different kinds of involve- 
ment to one another. The results tell us that ritual observance and communal 
attachment are clearly the most disparate pair: their measure of association 
is .31. On the other hand, ritual observance and organizational participation 
appear to be most nearly alike judging from their association of .65. In 
view of this relatively high association, we have omitted organizational 
participation in the following analysis in order to focus on its counterpart 
of ritual observance in comparison with communality. 
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TABLE 1 


H-ORDER ASSOCIATIONS AMONG THREE INDICATORS OF 
CHURCH INVOLVEMENT 


Organizational Communal 
participation attachment 
Ritual observance 65 31 
Communal attachment 43 


Earlier we noted that ritual observance or church attendance may be 
considered to be an indicator of a churchlike relation to the church. We 
also observed from past research that the middle and upper classes were more 
prone to such participation than the lower classes. But what of communal 
attachment? We have touched upon this implicitly in reviewing the charac- 
teristics of the sect. Among other things, we characterized the sect as a 
moral community set apart from the secular world. We are now suggesting 
that close personal bonds within the church are a manifestation of this sect- 
like quality of high internal integration coupled with relative alienation 
from the larger society. Doing so receives corroboration from Dynes, whose 
research shows that in fact those with sectarian predispositions do tend to 
have more of their close friends in the parish (“The Consequences of Sec-- 
tarianism for Social Participation.” Social Forces, May 1957). Furthermore, 
both Goldschmidt (‘‘Class Denominationalism in Rural California Churches,” 
American Journal of Sociology, January 1944) and Holt (“Holiness Reli- 
gion: Cultural Shock and Social Reorganization,” American Sociological 
Review, October 1940) have commented on the greater emphasis on this 
aspect of the church experience in sectlike religious organizations. 


In this light we can see a theoretical justification for the relatively low 
empirical relationship (.31) between our ritual and communal indicators as 
shown in Table 1. Futhermore, this same reasoning suggests that these 
two measures will be related to social status in different ways. Thus, the 
former, being more churchlike, should increase with increasing status (with 
the possible exception of the upper class) while the latter, being more sect- 
like, should generally show a decline with increasing status. 


To test this hypothesis, we computed the percentage of respondents at 
each of four status levels who are ritually observant and the proportion who 
are communally attached to the church. Our index of status combines edu- 
cation, family income, and occupational prestige. The results are reported 
in Table 2. Considering the ritual measure first, we observe little difference 
in the ritual observance of the working and lower classes. The middle class 
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exhibits the greatest amount of ritual observance. The upper class scores 
lower than the middle class but higher than either the working or lower 
class. These results correspond to the results of previous research. Turning 
to communal attachment, however, the association is reversed. With de- 
creasing status, communality increases from a low of 20 per cent for the 
upper class to a high of 48 per cent for the lower class. 


TABLE 2 


RITUAL OBSERVANCE AND COMMUNAL ATTACHMENT OF 
DIFFERENT SOCIAL CLASSES OF PARISHIONERS* 


Social class 
Upper Middle | Working | Lower 
Ritually observant, per cent 60 64 57 58 
Communally attached, per cent 20 27 34 48 
n= 230 470 765 382 


*Note that the percentages do not add up to one hundred since a per- 
son may be both ritually and communally involved. In addition, the total 
number of respondents here, 1,847, is short of the sample number of 2,728 
because of failure to respond to one of several items. 


Our expectations, then, are generally confirmed. The middle and upper 
classes are found to be more churchlike in their involvement, while the work- 
ing and lower classes are more sectlike in their involvement. This holds 
even though our data refer only to Lutherans and not members of a sect. 


Table 2 considers ritual observance and communal attachment inde- 
pendently of one another and obscures the fact that many parishioners scored 
high or low on both of these indicators of involvement. Our hypothesis would 
also suggest that, if we single out those parishioners who are only ritually 
observant or only communally attached, we should find a relatively greater 
proportion of the latter among the lower and working classes than among the 
middle and upper classes. Table 3 shows the ratio, for each class, of the 
number of persons who were involved only communally to those who were 
involved only ritually. 


There is no difference in the ratios of upper- and middle-class Lutherans. 
However, the ratio increases for the working class to .29 and reaches a peak 
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of .55 for the lower class. This corroborates our central thesis that different 
social classes tend to give expression to their religion in different ways. 


TABLE 3 


RATIO OF THOSE WHO ARE SOLELY COMMUNALLY ATTACHED 
TO THOSE WHO ARE SOLELY RITUALLY INVOLVED FOR 
EACH SOCIAL CLASS* 


Social class 
Upper Middle Working Lower 


Ratio of “pure” communal to 
“pure” ritual involvement 
types .15 .13 .29 55 


*The higher the ratio in this table, the greater is the incidence of 
those who are solely communally dependent. 


Another aspect of this thesis, however, has not as yet been explored. 
Although we have seen that lower-class participation is more sectlike while 
upper class is more churchlike, we have not shown that the lower-status 
adherents tend to be relatively more rewarded by their religion, as was sug- 
gested by our original formulation. 


Differences in the rewards of religion are revealed by the responses 
to another question asked of respondents which we believe taps the distinc- 
tion between churchlike and sectlike forms of religious expression from a 
different perspective. In this question, respondents were asked: ‘““How much 
help is the church to you in the following areas of your life?” The choices 
ranged from “helping me to know of God’s care and love for me” to “helping 
me to meet friends.’’ Table 4 presents the results; the percentages represent 
the proportion answering “much help” to four or more of seven choices. 


TABLE 4 


STATUS AND DEGREE OF HELP DERIVED FROM 
CHURCH EXPERIENCE 


Social class 
Upper | Middle | Working | Lower 


Per cent “much help” 42 43 49 54 
n= 226 462 742 317 
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The results, once again, confirm our expectations. With declining status, 
there is an increasing propensity to experience a material or pyschological 
reward from one’s contact with the church. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, both our review of previous research and our own empiri- 
cal findings suggest that status is differently related to religious involve- 
ment depending upon what kind of indicator of involvement is used. Earlier 
research suggests that, in general, the lower classes are more prone to “feel” 
their religion while the higher-status groups are more prone to a “doing” 
form of religiosity. Put another way, the higher-status groups are more apt 
to participate formally in church activities, while the lower-status group 
tends to be more emotionally involved or more concerned with matters 
of doctrine. 


Our own findings indicate that, even where only the “doing” facet of 
the church experience is considered, one can still distinguish between church 
and sect types of participation. Compared with middle and upper-class 
propensities to engage in the more impersonal forms of ritual and organiza- 
tional activity, the lower classes tend to be more personally involved in the 
church as a community. In addition, the lower-status groups appear to be 
more rewarded by religion in their everyday life. 


THE MAJOR DIMENSIONS OF CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 


Yoshio Fukuyama 


Congregational Christian Churches 


Sociological descriptions of the contemporary religious situation in the 
United States present a somewhat ambiguous picture. On the one hand are 
those who argue that America is experiencing a “revival” of religious inter- 
est unparalleled in its history. On the other hand, we are told that religion 
in America is characterized more by its decline than by its “upswing,” that 
America is more secular and emptied of religious interest today than ever 
before. A third group argues that religion in our society is best described 
by its stability rather than by change, that the dominant themes and influ- 
ences of religion are no different today than they were a century ago. 
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This lack of consensus among social scientists as to what is being de- 
scribed poses the problem situation for our study. Its purpose is to define, 
in systematic fashion and on the basis of empirical evidence, some new and 
meaningful categories for the study of religion in a sociological setting. 
An assumption made at the outset is that the broad category of “church 
membership” is inadequate as a descriptive sociological category and that 
a fresh conceptual framework is necessary for descriptive studies of religious 


groups. 


The primary data for this study consist of 4,095 questionnaires re- 
turned by members of twelve Congregational Christian churches located in 
seven cities. These churches represent the dominant varieties of city churches 
in the denomination and are located in the northeastern and north central 
regions of the nation where Congregationalists have their major strength. In 
addition to the questionnaires, seventy-nine interview protocols were gathered 
from a sample of these church members and used for illustrative purposes. 


The frame of reference which we shall adopt has been informed signifi- 
cantly by a recent paper by Glock (“‘The Religious Revival in America?” in 
Zahn, ed., Religion and the Face of America). Glock suggests that “religious- 
ness as a concept” may be thought of as one “which is divisible into four 
dimensions,” dimensions which he calls “the experiential, the ritualistic, 
the ideological and the consequential.” These dimensions, for Glock, have 
to do with religiaus feelings, practices, beliefs, and “works,” and are com- 
prehensive of the major ways in which church members may be said to be 
oriented to religion. 


The present study is based on a reformulation and elaboration of Glock’s 
proposals: Religion is a phenomenon which can be described in terms of at 
least four major dimensions: the cognitive, the cultic, the creedal, and the 
devotional; these dimensions represent distinctive styles of religious orienta- 
tion and provide meaningful categories for the sociological study of religion. 


The cognitive dimension has to do with what people know about religion 
and is manifested at one extreme by the “knowledgeable church member.” 
He is well informed about the Bible and religious matters in general and 
derives great satisfaction from the intellectual stimulation received from 
sermons or from discussions about religion with others. This dimension is 
not included in Glock’s categories. Presumably he intended it to be an ele- 
ment in his “consequential” dimension. However, it is here proposed that 
the cognitive element be singled out as a separate dimension. 
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The cultic dimension is what Glock described as the “ritualistic.” It 
encompasses the individual’s religious practices—his attendance at divine 
worship, his participation in church activities, and his support of church 
programs through voluntary service and contributions. This form of reli- 
gious orientation is characterized by “the active church member.” 


The creedal dimension bears on what a person /elieves as distinct from 
what he knows about or how he practices his religion. The acceptance of 
traditional beliefs is central to his religious orientation. He is “the believer.” 
The creedal dimension is equivalent to Glock’s “ideological” dimension. 


Finally, the devotional dimension parallels Glock’s category of the 
“experiential” and has to do with feelings and experiences rather than with 
knowledge, practices, or beliefs. The Bible, for example, is appreciated 
more for its devotional than for its intellectual value; religious sentiment 
is internalized as inward feeling rather than articulated as an explicit creedal 
statement. “The devout” represent this style of religious orientation. 


This conceptualization of the dimensions of religious orientation omits 
what Glock refers to as the “consequential” dimension, what people do as 
a result of their religious beliefs, feelings, and practices. The omission 
implies not that the consequences of religion are irrelevant but rather 
that they do not constitute a basic component of religious orientation per se. 
Our departure from Glock on this point is largely semantic; we shall later 
consider briefly some correlates (consequences) of differences in religious 
orientation as here defined. 


Indexes of Religious Orientation 


In order to distinguish our universe of 4,095 respondents along each 
of these dimensions, four indexes of religious orientation were constructed. 
Each index was trichotomously discrete, and each church member was classi- 
fied as being “low,” “moderate,” or “high” on each dimension. By defini- 
tion, those scoring high were classified as being oriented to that particular 
dimension of religion. 


The index of cognitive orientation was based on the respondent’s answers 
to three questions concerning the Bible. Cultic orientation was determined 
by an index based on the following indicators: frequency of church or church 
school attendance, regularity of financial support, participation in church 
organizations, and role as a leader in the church. 
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Belief in life after death, in Jesus Christ as Savior, and in the Bible 
as the revealed word of God were the criteria used to define the creedally 
oriented church member. Faith in the power of prayer, the practice of daily 
Bible or devotional reading, and belief in conversion as a necessary experi- 
ence for a Christian were the indicators used for the index of devotional 
orientation. Table 1 summarizes the marginal distributions for the four 
orientation indexes. 


TABLE 1 


MARGINALS FOR MAJOR ORIENTATION INDEXES 
(4,095 = 100 per cent) - 


Orientation Number Per Cent 

index Low Moderate High Low | Moderate | High 
Cognitive 1,294 1,898 903 32 46 22 
Cultic 1,124 1,183 1,788 27 29 44 
Creedal 1,135 1,794 1,166 28 44 28 
Devotional 1,220 1,933 942 30 47 23 


Predisposing Factors 


The questions we now wish to pursue, albeit briefly, are, ““What factors 
predispose individuals to different orientations?” and “What are the con- 
sequences of different orientations for values?” Our answer to the first ques- 
tion will be limited to exploring the relationship of sex, age, education, and 
socioeconomic status to the four types of religious orientation. Our answer 
to the second will focus on several attitudinal correlates of religious orienta- 
tion. 


It is rather widely held that women are more prone to religious ex- 
pression in our society than men. Our results confirm this impression but 
only in part. Table 2 shows separately for men and women the proportion 
scoring “high” on each of the four measures of orientation. 


This table tells us that women are indeed more “religious” on the 
average than men but only on the cultic, creedal, and devotional dimensions. 
Men score higher than women on the cognitive dimension. Men, it would 
appear, are more likely than women to “know” their religion but less likely 
to practice, believe, and experience it. As we move across the table, the 
differences increase, with women differing from men most on the devotional 
dimension. 
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TABLE 2 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SEX AND FOUR INDEXES 
OF RELIGIOUS ORIENTATION 


Per cent religiously oriented on 


Cognitive Cultic Creedal | Devotional , 
Sex of respondent dimension | dimension | dimension} dimension 
Male 25 4! 23 15 ' 
Female 20 46 32 28 


Like sex, age bears a different relationship to religion depending on 
which dimensions of orientation are used. Table 3 reports for each of seven | 
age groups the proportion scoring high in their religious orientation. 


TABLE 3 


RELATIONSHIP OF AGE TO FOUR INDEXES OF 
RELIGIOUS ORIENTATION 


Per cent religiously oriented on 
Cognitive} Cultic | Creedal | Devotional 
Age Group dimension | dimension | dimension} dimension 
Under 20 years 20 35 19 12 : 
20 to 29 years 28 29 22 12 
30 to 39 years 22 46 26 19 
40 to 49 years 22 49 27 19 ; 
50 to 59 years 22 Su 32 27 ] 
60 to 69 years 22 45 34 31 
70 years and over 19 38 32 36 


There is little difference in cognitive orientation at different stages of 
the life cycle; younger people appear to be as informed religiously as older 
persons. On the cultic dimension, thefe is some tendency toward increased 
involvement up through the 50-59 age group. After this, there is a ‘decline. ‘ 
This is in conformity with other studies which have examined the relation- 
ship between age and church attendance. Of more interest, however, are the 
figures for the creedal and devotional dimensions. Here, there is a rela- 
tively steady increase in religious orientation with increasing age. 
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This result may, on the one hand, be interpreted to mean that people 
become more religious creedally and devotionally as they move through the 
life cycle. On the other hand, it may also be interpreted to mean that the 
younger generation is simply less religious than the older generation and 
always will be. These data, collected as they were at only one point in time, 
do not permit a judgment as to which interpretation is correct. It is evident, 
however, that the first interpretation has very different implications for the 
viability of religion in our society than the second. 


The next table, Table 4, reports the religious orientation of parishioners 
with different educational backgrounds and coming from different socioeco- 
nomic groups. Past studies on the relationship between socioeconomic status 
and religion have been peculiarly inconsistent. Table 4 provides a possible 
clue to the source of this inconsistency. It shows that the kind of relationship 
found depends very much on which index of religious orientation is used. 
Thus, we find that the more highly educated and the more well-to-do pa- 
rishioners score higher than less educated and poorer parishioners on both 
the cognitive and cultic dimensions. In effect, they are more knowledgeable 
about their religion and they engage more frequently in ritual practice. 
Contrariwise, the less educated and poorer parishioners score higher on the 
creedal and devotional dimensions. This suggests that different social classes 
differ not so much in the degree to which they are religiously oriented but 
in the manner in which they give expression to their religious propensities. 


TABLE 4 


RELATIONSHIP OF SOCIOECONOMIC INDEXES TO 
RELIGIOUS ORIENTATION 


Per cent religiously oriented on 
Cognitive} Cultic | Creedal | Devotional 
dimension | dimension | dimension] dimension 
Education 
Grade school or less 9 36 32 38 
Some high school 12 35 30 30 
Graduated high school 12 43 34 24 
Some college 21 45 28 23 
Graduated college 34 48 26 18 
Socioeconomic status 
Low 15 35 31 32 
Moderate 24 43 28 23 
High 28 53 27 16 
Mean distribution 22 44 28 23 
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Consequences in Values 


These findings, then, indicate that the location of the parishioner in 
the general society has implications for how his religion is expressed. We 
were interested, therefore, to learn whether there is any relationship between 
an individual’s religious orientation and the values he brings to bear on 
issues facing his denomination. In other words, do different religious orien- 
tations make for different ways of viewing the world? 

For this analysis, we compared the answers of those who scored high 
on the four religious orientation dimensions to three questions—one having 
to do with the teaching of religion in public schools, a second asking pa- 
rishioners whether they would grant their ministers the right to preach on 
controversial subjects, and a third asking parishioners whether their con- 
gregation should accept into membership persons of all races. The results 
are reported in Table 5. 


TABLE 5 
ATTITUDINAL CORRELATES OF RELIGIOUS ORIENTATION* 


er cent of parishioners whose orientation is: 
Cognitive Cultic Creedal | Devotional 


Religion in public schools 100 100 100 100 
Should be taught 32 39 41 46 
Don’t know 14 16° 18 18 
Should not be taught 54 45 41 36 

Right of the minister to preac 

on controversial subjects 100 100 100 100 
Yes 89 80 14 72 
Don’t know 3 10 13 14 
No 8 10 13 14 

Racial inclusiveness of 

church membership 100 100 100 100 
Inclusive 87 81 80 80 
Latently exclusive 7 + 10 II 
Exclusive 6 8 10 8 


*Table shows the distribution of responses to each question among 
parishioners scoring “high” on each of the indexes of religious orientation. 


The cognitively oriented show the greatest resistance to having reli- 
gion taught in the public schools. Resistance decreases progressively across 
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the table, with the devotionally oriented being the most supportive of having 
religion taught in the schools. There is a similar pattern of response to the 
other two questions. The cognitively oriented are most likely to grant their 
ministers the right to preach on controversial subjects and to favor a racially 
inclusive membership. There is declining support for these points of view 
as one moves from the cultically to the creedally, and then on to the de- 
votionally oriented parishioners. 


In part, these differences are undoubtedly a reflection of differences 
in the educational background of those having different religious orienta- 
tions. They suggest as well, however, that traditional responses are more 
likely to come from those for whom the belief and devotional dimensions of 
their religion are important. Those whose interest in religion is participa- 
tion-centered or formal are more likely to adopt more liberal views of the 
church’s responsibility. 


Multidimensional Religion 


In conclusion, it is to be emphasized that these findings are limited 
to a sample of Congregationalists from twelve urban congregations and 
cannot, therefore, be assumed to hold either for all Congregationalists or for 
members of other denominations. Their importance, we would submit, lies 
not so much in what they have to say descriptively about the sample as in 
underscoring the desirability of conceiving of religion in a multi- rather 
than a unidimensional way. Individuals give expression to their religion in 
different ways. Making the alternatives explicit is essential for gaining an 
understanding of the place of religion in contemporary culture. 


CONTEMPORARY PROTESTANT IDEOLOGY: A TYPOLOGY 
OF CHURCH IMAGES 


PHILLIP E. HAMMOND 
Yale University 


Classifying persons by their religious orientations is a major goal of 
sociologists of religion. Sometimes a classification is presented as one of 
“religiousness” and sometimes as one of “churchliness.”” Some classifica- 
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tions are based on ideological or attitudinal dimensions; others, on behavior 
or participation. In these pages a typology of ideological orientations to- 
ward the church is developed. Its correspondence with distinctions made in 
contemporary American Protestantism will be discussed, and its relationship 
to several measures of participation will be presented. 


A starting point is a “typical” description of fundamentalism and mod- 
ernism in Protestantism. 


In broadest outline, the Fundamentalist position stresses be- 
lief sanctioned by authority, interprets sacred writings literally, 
stresses otherworldly concerns rather than social issues. . . . The 
broad inclination of Modernism [is] toward ethics rather than 
salvation and toward rationalism rather than traditional beliefs 
{Robin Williams, American Society, pp. 334-335}. 


Contained in this brief sketch are two ideological dimensions, both re- 
flecting different orientations toward the church. One dimension is a tra- 
ditional-modern or orthodoxy continuum. At one extreme are persons whose 
ideology includes possibly an authoritative church (or Bible), a view that 
the church is supernaturally endowed, special, or sacrosanct. At the other 
extreme are persons whose ideology says that the church is a man-made 
organization, that doctrines, because they are the church’s, are not there- 
fore valid, that traditional doctrines must be evaluated on rational grounds. 


The other dimension is a community-individual continuum. At one 
extreme are persons whose ideology says that the church should be con- 
cerned with social issues or community affairs; at the other extreme the 
ideology contains no such community concern, but says (or at least implies) 
that the church should be concerned only with individual morality. 


The assertion now is that these two dimensions—the traditional-modern 
and the community-individual—distinguish among (and hence underlie) the 
dominant forms of contemporary American Protestantism. How can this be 
demonstrated ? 


A Typology of Ideological Orientation 


By cross-tabulating the two dimensions, four “extremes” of ideolog- 
ical orientation are possible. An index measuring each dimension can be 
developed, then the two indexes can be cross-tabulated, and the result 
(if the two dimensions are different) will be four types of ideological orien- 
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tation. If four distinctive types do emerge, and if they correspond with others 
identification of Protestant “orientations,’’ then it can be maintained that 
the two dimensions are useful ones in describing the American organized 


religious scene. 


The primary data for this study comprise questionnaires returned by 
members of twelve Congregational Christian churches located in seven 
cities. The results, therefore, are not generalizable beyond this sample. 
However, the present paper is oriented: not to a description of the sample 
but to the development of a conceptual framework for studying ideological 
orientations to the church. 


An index of traditionalism-modernism was formed from answers to the 
following: (1) What is the church primarily? (2) What is a minister primar- 
ily? and (3) What are good reasons for sending missionaries overseas? 
The checklist answers were classified as modern or traditional, persons were 
classified as having given primarily modern or primarily traditional answers 
to each question, then scores were assigned according to how many primar- 
ily traditional responses were given. 


Responses considered traditional were the following: 


(1) The church is primarily (a) the community of the saved, or of 
the forgiven, (b) the Body of Christ, (c) the Kingdom of God. 

(2) A minister is primarily a person (a) with special authority, 
(b)given special powers by God, (c) called by God, (d) with spiritual gifts. 

(3) The reasons for missionaries are (a) to witness to the saving 
Christ, (b) to displace non-Christian religion with Christianity, (c) to preach 
Christ’s salvation to heathens. 


Responses considered modern were the following: 


(1) The church is primarily (a) a denomination, (b) a local con- 
gregation. 

(2) A minister is primarily a person (a) with special training. 

(3) Reasons for missionaries are (a) to raise living standards, (b) to 
promote world peace, (c) to counteract communism. 


The indicators of the community-individual dimension were the following 
questions: (1) Ought your minister to be active in community affairs? 
(2) Does the minister have the right to preach on controversial subjects 
from the pulpit? and (3) Do you think your congregation should accept 
into membership persons of all races? This index classified persons accord- 
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ing to the number of “‘yes” answers they gave. (‘““Yes” in each case = com- 
munity.) 


When the two indexes are cross-tabulated in a fourfold table (Table 
1), their lack of relationship can be observed. But an understanding of the 
distinctiveness of each type can be gained by turning to several other items 
in the questionnaire dealing with ideology. These are questions such as 
“What is the purpose of worship?” “On what basis should churches unite?” 
and “What is a Christian?” From the many possible answers, each ideolog- 
ical type tends toward a dominant “theme” of response. 


TABLE 1 
THE DISTRIBUTION OF IDEOLOGICAL TYPES 


Traditional Modern Total 
(to all 3 answers) 
Community 
(to all 3 answers) 960 1,010 1,970 
Individual 704 696 1,400 
Total 1,664 1,706 3,370 


For example, the traditional-community ideological type is most likely 
to say that the purpose of worship is to seek God’s will, and to praise God. 
Protestant principles include the sovereignty of God, and the priesthood of 
all believers. Churches, if they are to unite, should do so on the basis of 
similar theology. 


The modern-community type is most likely to say that the church 
should be stronger in work with young people, minorities, and citizenship 
education. The separation of church and state is affirmed. The merging 
of two churches is to be done on the basis of similar church government. 


The traditional-individual type is most likely to respond that the pur- 
pose of worship is to help the church. Christians, for this type, are those 
who are baptized, church members, and who accept church creeds, An im- 
portant part of their faith is daily Bible or devotional reading. 


The modern-individual type also responds uniquely to several items. 
This type says that churches, if they are to unite, should do so on the basis 
of similarity in the social backgrounds of their members. The purpose of 
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worship is to be a better person, to gain personal security and happiness, 
and to get answers to life’s problems. 


The dominant themes that emerge empirically, then, from relating the 
four types to additional ideological items are, respectively, the themes of 
(1) God, (2) society, (3) the church, and (4) the self. And because these 
emphases emerge, appropriate labels can be given each type. The traditional- 
community will be called theocentric; the modern-community will be called 
sociocentric, the traditional-individual, ecclesiacentric; and the modern- 
individual, egocentric. These labels indicate the focus or orientation of the 
respondent in his relationship with the church. They are labels for ideological 
images or definitions of the church. 


Comparison with Other Distinctions 


How do these four ideological types correspond to other distinctions 
in the literature? Hoult, in his recent text (The Sociology of Religion, Chap- 
ter 5), identifies four “belief orientations” in the American scene. They are: 
(1) neo-orthodoxy, (2) modernism, which “turns more to ethical than 
theological religion,” (3) fundamentalism or supernaturalism, and (4) a 
group to which he gives no name but which includes Sheen, Peace of Soul, 
and Overstreet, The Mature Mind. 


Since the similarity of these four belief orientations with the typology 
appears so great, it is instructive to turn to examples. An “exegesis” of 
typical works enables us to see that, in fact, the dimensions of traditional- 
modern and community-individual are the basis on which these works may 
be distinguished, indeed the basis on which several writers distinguish among 
themselves. Three examples are conveniently available in one publisher’s 
recent series (Westminster Press, 1959). From this series the neo-orthodox 
or (theocentric) speaks first: 


The church has oscillated between two errors. . . . The 
peculiar danger of fundamentalism . . . is that, in their concern 
to keep the purity of the faith, they lose contact with the world. 

. The peculiar danger of the liberal . . . [is that] he is 
so concerned to speak to his age that he comes to the point where 
he has nothing to say to the world that the world is not already 
saying to itself [Hordern, The Case for a New Reformation Theol- 


ogy, pp. 161-164]. 


The new reformation position arose . . . in answer to these 
two viewpoints. Against all who would deny divine revelation in 
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the Bible, the twentieth century has rediscovered the word of God 
speaking through the Bible [Hordern, p. 67]. 


Everything we have said about sanctification has its social 
implications. The Christian . . . must tackle the political and 
social structures [Hordern, pp. 158-159]. 


The fundamentalist (ecclesiacentric) : 


The testimony of Christ is normative for the church, and in- 
cluded in this testimony is the assurance that the written word is 
inspired of God [Carnell, The Case for Orthodox Theology, p. 139]. 


A Christian should judge the claims of a church by its official 
creed or confession, not by the lives of its members [ Carnell, 


Pp. 134]. 


Unless social changes are introduced gradually, revolution is 
invited. In such a case the gospel would be identified with an ideol- 
ogy and the promised blessings would be obscured [ Carnell, p. 62]. 


In contradistinction to both these positions is the modernist (sociocentric) : 


The church exists as the church only in the act of sharing its 
life. . . . Even in the sharing of medical skills, effective agricul- 
tural methods . . . Christian love may be expressed. 

There is the danger of so “spiritualizing” the Christian Mission as 
to cloak a selfish hypocrisy. We may say we are not sent to share 
Western wealth or techniques, but a greater treasure, our Christ. 

That is to identify the mission of the church simply with its 
“spiritual” task of preaching, teaching, administering the sacra- 
ments, prayer and the pastoral ministry to individuals [DeWolf, 


The Case for Theology in Liberal Perspective, pp. 183-185]. 


And still different is the egocentric orientation. The book selected as repre- 
sentative of this ideological position contains in its index no reference to 
social action, ethics, or moral behavior. Nor does it mention theology or 
beliefs. Faith, however, is in the title and throughout the text. The church 
engenders faith, which is a “technique” people learn and so tap “a cura- 
tive element so potent that no malady of personality could resist its health- 
giving force” (Peale and Blanton, Faith Is the Answer, p. 19). It may be 
assumed that, for the egocentric, the church is to “build faith” and thus 
cure the self. 
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Space limits further documentation, but the assertion is made that the 
two dimensions of the typology are the major distinguishing characteris- 
tics of the four orientations Hoult identifies. Traditional-modern and com- 
munity-individual are also the variables implicit in Williams’ description 
of present-day American Protestantism. Additional ' similarities could be 
developed from Tillich’s characterization of historical periods (The Protes- 
tant Era) and from psychologists’ studies of “general attitudes” (e.g., 
Eysenck, The Structure of Human Personality). 


Inasmuch as Williams, and presumably others, anticipate a relation- 
ship between the two dimensions, it would appear that theo- and egocentric 
are “deviant” types. That this is not so will be obvious below when par- 
ticipation rates are shown for each type; theo- and egocentric are at opposite 
extremes. Nevertheless in one sense these two types represent unex 
pected combinations of theological “conservatism” and ethical “liberalism” 
or vice versa. Is there not some explanation? 


Most background characteristics (age, sex, socioeconomic status, educa 
tion, etc.) are simultaneously related to both ideological dimensions. Young 
er, male, well-educated persons tend to be sociocentric, i.c., liberal on both 
dimensions, and older, female, poorly-educated persons tend to be ecclesi 
acentric, i.e., conservative on both dimensions. One general factor, how- 
ever, distinguishes theocentrics from sociocentrics and egocentrics from 
ecclesiacentrics; this factor gives a clue to the emergence of these “deviant” 
types. The factor, as measured by high geographic mobility and family 
status deviance (i.e., divorced, over forty and single, over 50 and childless, 
under 60 and widowed) might be called “potential alienation from normal 
affiliations.” There is evidence that theocentrism tends to emerge among 
people who are of high prestige and who are potentially alienated from 
normal family and community affiliations. Egocentrism tends to emerge 
among those who are of low prestige and not potentially alienated. That 
is, at every level of social prestige, persons potentially more alienated are 
more traditional] in theology. Their beliefs tend more to conform to orthodox 
church doctrine; they tend to invest more “sentiment” in the church. These 
relationships hold for males and females and for the young, middle-aged, 
and old. 


Relationship to Church Participation 


The second matter raised in the opening paragraphs —the relationship 
between ideological orientation and participation in the church—can now 
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be presented. There is some justification for expecting a relationship. In 
one sense the “salience” or importance of the church can be said to be 
greater for those whose ideology assigns more “tasks” to the church. Thus, 
with an image that defines the church as bot community-oriented and a 
repository of sacred truths, theocentrics can be expected to be most in- 
volved in church activities. Egocentrics, with an image defining the church 
as neither, can be expected to be least involved. And ecclesia- and socio- 
centrics, whose images define the church differently so that it is salient 
along one dimension only, can be expected to have moderate rates of in- 
volvement. 


These expectations are borne out. Theocentrics are most involved, 
and egocentrics least, whether involvement is measured by weekly attendance 
at church, belonging to church organizations, knowledge about the denomi- 
nation or the local church, or holding church offices. The relationship is 
seen in the proportions who are deacons or trustees, members of church 
committees, choir members, or Sunday school teachers. It shows up in 
contributions to current expenses, to missions, and to the building fund. 


Since space limits the number of tables, examples will be given with 
two quite different indicators of involvement. First, rates of satisfaction 
can be compared for each of the four types. Two questions were asked: 
“All in all, how good a job do you think your congregation is doing?” 
and “How would you rate the job your minister is doing from an all around 
point of view?” Respondents are divided into those who answered “very 
good” (the dominant response) and all others. Table 2 shows the propor- 
tion of each type that give the answer “very good” to both questions and 
to at least one question. 


TABLE 2 


RESPONSES TO QUESTIONS ON RATING THE 
CONGREGATION AND THE MINISTER 


Per cent saying “very good” to 


Type Both questions | At least one question 
Theocentric 42 78 
Ecclesiacentric 39 69 
Sociocentric 35 65 
Egocentric 34 62 
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It is evident that theocentrics give the largest proportion of “very 
good” answers, with ecclesiacentric, sociocentrics, and egocentrics giving 
progressively smaller proportions of “very good” answers to both questions 
and to at least one question. This relationship holds for males and females, 
all ages, and all social classes. 


The second example shows that participation is related to ideological 
salience even under varying conditions of satisfaction. Respondents are 
first classified by whether they give two, one, or no answers of satisfaction. 
Then the rates of organizational involvement (measured by a combination 
of Sunday attendance and membership in church organizations) are de- 
termined for each type. Within each group by degree of satisfaction (as 
indicated in Table 3), theocentrics have the highest rate of organizational 
involvement, egocentrics the lowest, with the others in between. This find- 
ing holds up under various controls. The cenclusion is that those whose 
ideology makes the church more salient are more involved, and those 
with less salient images are less involved. In other words, ideology is a 
factor in church participation. 


TABLE 3 


RATES OF ORGANIZATIONAL INVOLVEMENT, BY IDEOLOGICAL 
TYPE, UNDER VARYING CONDITIONS OF SATISFACTION* 


Satisfaction 
Per cent involved among High Moderate Low 
Theocentric 52 (402) 59 (343) 59 (215) 
Ecclesiacentric 43 (278) 40 (206) 46 (220) 
Sociocentric 47 (348) 48 (311) 41 (351) 
Egocentric 39 (234) | 38 (199) | 33 (263) 


*Numbers in parentheses indicate persons in each group. 


In summary, two statements about contemporary Protestant ideological 
orientations have been presented. First, distinctions commonly made by 
(some) sociologists and theologians are adequately subsumed under two 
dimensions of traditional-modern and community-individual. Second, these 
dimensions reflect an ideological salience of the church to which many 
facets of church involvement are related. Data, from Congregational Chris- 
tian church parishioners at least, tend to support both statements. 


PARISHIONERS’ VIEWS OF HOW MINISTERS 
SPEND THEIR TIME 


CuHarues Y. Giock AND PHILIP Roos 
University of California (Berkeley) 


The minister typically must perform a large variety of functions— 
more, perhaps, than any other professional. He must be able both to serve his 
parishioners in many different ways and to operate a voluntary organiza- 
tion—the parish church—almost singlehandedly. Except in larger churches, 
his only paid assistance will be for music and custodial duties. 


Allocation of time thus becomes a central problem for the minister, 
and the decisions he makes partly determine the character of his church. 
In turn, the decisions of many ministers contribute to shaping the character 
of a denomination and of the ministerial profession itself. Blizzard (in an 
article in The Christian Century, April 25, 1956) has gone extensively into 
the question of time allocation. On the basis of interviews with 480 urban 
and rural ministers, he distinguishes six basic ministerial functions and has 
the following to say about how the minister’s time is distributed among them: 


The professional work day of the cooperating ministers aver- 
ages a few minutes less than ten hours . . . almost two fifths 
of their total work day was spent as administrator. Slightly more 
than one fourth was devoted to the pastor role. Preaching and priest- 
ly activities took up almost one fifth of the work day. Organizing 
consumed more than one tenth of the work day. The residual time 
(about one twentieth) was devoted to teaching. 


In commenting on these figures, Blizzard goes on to say that ministers 


actually spend most of their time doing those things they 
feel are least important. Denominational goals and programs and 
local parish needs determine the use of their time. But these activi- 
ties bring the least satisfaction. Hence the various offices of the 
ministry are normatively in one order of priority and functionally 
in another order of priority. 


The present paper follows in the tradition of Blizzard’s work but 
approaches the problem of the allocation of the minister’s time from the 
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perspective of the parishioner rather than from that of the minister. It 
is concerned with two questions. What are parishioners’ estimates of how their 
ministers spend their time? And what estimates generate the most approval? 


The study is based on the secondary analysis of 2,729 questionnaires’ 
received in 1956 from a sample of the membership of twelve urban Lutheran 
congregations located primarily in the East and Middle West. In the ques- 
tionnaire, parishioners were asked the following two questions, the responses 
to which form the basis of our analysis: 


1. As far as you know, what two kinds of work does your pastor 
spend most of his time on? What two kinds of work does he spend least 
of his time on? (Eight alternatives were offered: preparing sermons, visit- 
ing members, visiting non-members, attending chvrch meetings, office work, 
work for the church at large, giving people advice, his own recreation.) 


2. For each of these activities, check whether you think your pastor 
spends too much, too little, or about the right amount of time on each? 
If you feel you can’t answer, check “Don’t know.” | 


Perceptions of Ministerial Activity 


As might be expected, opinions about how ministers spend their time 
varied from congregation to congregation; nevertheless there was a high 
degree of consistency among them. How the twelve congregations ranked 
the eight activities is reported in Table 1. The numbers represent how 
many of the twelve congregations assigned the indicated rank to each 
activity. In this table, the modal rank has been circled. The mean rank is 
reported in the column to the far right. 


Sermon preparation is most often ranked first as the activity on which 
ministers spend most of their time. All congregations were agreed that 
their ministers spend least time on their own recreation. Between these 
two extremes, work for the church at large and attending church meetings 
ranked second and third, respectively, whether the comparisons are made 
using the modal or the mean rank. Office work, giving people advice, visit- 
ing nonmembers, and visiting members come next in that order based 
on the modal rank. The mean ranks suggest, however, that parishioners 
perceive little difference in the relative emphasis given these four activities. 


Unfortunately, no parallel data are available from the ministers re- 
porting how they actually do distribute their time among these eight activities. 
We cannot, therefore, compare parishioners’ perceptions with the ministers’ 
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actual behavior. Blizzard reports for his study that time devoted to sermon 
preparation averages 36 minutes out of a ten-hour day. This scarcely jibes 
with our parishioners’ general judgment that ministers spend most of their 
time on sermon preparation. 


TABLE 1 


PARISHIONERS’ RANKING OF TIME 
SPENT ON EIGHT ACTIVITIES 
BY MINISTERS IN TWELVE LUTHERAN CONGREGATIONS* 


Ranking 
Most time Least time Mean 
Activity rt 2 3 4 § 6 97 8 rank 
Sermon preparation ® 2 2 - - - = 1.5 
Work for church at large 2 6) 3 I- = 2.6 
Attending church meetings 2 2 @ - 2.8 


I 
2 
© 
2 
I 
I 


Office work 2323 °° 5.2 
Giving people advice - 8 © a 5.0 
Visiting nonmembers - 2 1@3 - 5.4 
Visiting members - 2° 2 2 © - 5.4 


8.0 


*Ranks were based on scores for each activity computed by subtracting 
the number of “least” responses from the number of “most” responses 
and dividing by “n.” “Don’t know” responses, which ranged from 27 to 
52 per cent of the parishioners in the twelve congregations, were omitted 
in the computation of this table. 


His own recreation - - - 


Though we can only speculate about what contributes to parishioners’ 
estimates, it would appear that the number of parishioners to whom an 
activity is visible largely determines how it is ranked. Parishioners’ primary 
contact with their ministers is at Sunday worship servces at which the sermon 
is featured. Since this is the one activity that parishioners are regularly 
exposed to, it seems not surprising that sermon preparation should loom 
large in their awareness. On the other hand, even where a minister gives 
a great deal of his time to office work, counselling, and visiting, these 
activties do not bring him into sustained contact with many parishioners 
at frequent intervals. This relatively infrequent contact may well lead 
parishioners to believe that these activities do not take much of the minis- 
ter’s time. 
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Except for worship services, organizational meetings are the most fre- 
quent occasion for regular contact of parishioners with the minister. That 
this activity tends to rank high is in line with our visibility hypothesis. Work 
for the church at large, though the least visible of the eight activities, never- 
theless ranks second in parishioners’ estimates of the activities on which 
ministers spend most of their time. It may be, of course, that ministers are 
careful to report this kind of activity to the membership. It is also a possi- 
bility that, somewhat perplexed as to how the minister manages to find 
enough to do, parishioners are led to guess that he does things which are 
outside their purview. To be sure, they could just as well decide that the 
minister spends his time on his own recreation. To do so, however, would 
be in serious conflict with parishioner expectations about ministerial behavior. 


When compared to Blizzard’s findings, these observations suggest that 
the church and its ministry have perhaps failed to communicate effectively 
to the membership just what the ministerial role entails in practice. They 
also suggest the hypothesis that the image of a profession among its clientele 
will be largely informed by what is visible in professional activity. 


Parishioners’ Evaluations of Ministerial Activity 


How a parishioner perceives his minister is one thing: how he evaluates 
what he sees turns out to be another. Table 2 shows that the degree to which 
ministers elicit congregational approval varies considerably depending on 
how they are thought to spend their time, i.e., whether they are, thought 
to spend most, least, or neither most nor least of their time on an activity. 
The approval scores reported in the table were constructed in a rather 
complicated way to insure equal representation of each congregation, re- 
gardless of size. Since space does not permit a detailed description of the 
scoring procedure, interested readers may secure it by writing to the senior 
author. Suffice it here to say that the scores in Table 2 range from o to 1; 
the higher the score, the greater the approval. 


Table 2 tells us, in effect, whether it is “better” for a minister to be 
thought of as spending most, least, or neither most nor least of his time 
on each activity. Approval is most likely to come where the minister is 
perceived as devoting considerable time to visiting members and nonmem- 
bers, as not spending much time on office work, and as striking a reasonable 
balance in the amount of time spent in sermon preparation, work for the 
church at large, attending church meetings, and giving people advice. If 
he fails to strike a proper balance in these last four activities, he is better 
off to emphasize sermon preparation and giving people advice and to de-em- 
phasize working for the church at large. Mild approval is given to attending 
church meetings almost regardless of perceptions of time spent on it. 
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TABLE 2 
INDEX OF PARISHIONER APPROVAL OF EIGHT MINISTERIAL 


ACTIVITIES ACCORDING TO PARISHIONER CONCEPTIONS 
OF TIME SPENT ON THEM 


Approval score* for parishioners who perceive 
their ministers as spending: 
Most of their}Least of their; Neither most nor 
time on an | time on an| least of their 

Activity activity activity |time on an activity 
Sermon preparation 65 .05 80 
Work for church at large 25 55 -70 
Attending church meetings 45 .50 55 
Office work .00 85 65 
Giving people advice .60 .10 80 
Visiting nonmembers 80 .10 65 
Visiting members 85 65 


*Scores should not be interpreted as representing proportion of parish- 
ioners approving an activity. In fact, a majority of parishioners were un- 
critical of their ministers. 


The two activities—visiting members and nonmembers—on which the 
minister is generally thought to spend least of his time are nevertheless 
those two activities most approved when they are believed to occupy most 
of this time. On the other hand, sermon preparation—-though generally con- 
ceived to occupy most time—is most highly approved when it is believed to 
take only a middling amount of time. The conclusion appears to be that 
parishioners would like ministers to spend more time on visits and less time 
on sermon preparation. 


The relatively high emphasis which members would have their mini- 
sters give to counselling is undoubtedly, in part, a reflection of the fact that 
‘this function has had a traditional place in the church. It may also be a 
sign of the impact which the development of psychotherapy has had on 
perceptions of the ministerial role. 


Most ministers will applaud the parishioners’ view that they should 
not spend too much time on office work, while at the same time wonder- 
ing what sacrifices members would be willing to make to relieve them of 
this burden. At the same time, they may be perplexed, as the authors are, 
by the finding that how much time ministers spend attending church meet- 
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ings makes little difference in congregational approval. Here, the relative 
lack of a clear-cut parishioner preference may be a result of some ambiguity 
in interpreting what attending church meetings means—the wording could 
mean meetings of parish organizations or meetings outside the church, at 
the conference, synod, or denominational level. That ministers receive slightly 
greater approval if they are perceived as spending least rather than most 
of their time on this activity perhaps suggests a parishioner propensity to 
make the latter interpretation. 


That this is so is given some slight confirmation by the finding for 
work for the church at large. Here, work outside the parish is clearly im- 
plied, and having the minister spend least of his time on this activity is 
clearly preferred to his spending most of his time on it. However, parishioners 
appear to recognize this as an appropriate ministerial function assuming that 
it is given a reasonable amount of time. Comparing the results of Tables 
1 and 2, ministers are thought to give somewhat more time to this activity 
than parishioners would like. 


Conclusions 


These results suggest that the pastoral (including evangelistic) and 
preaching functions of the ministerial role are paramount to the parishioner, 
that he wants his minister to focus his energies on these tasks, and that 
he is prone to be critical where these expectations are not met. Ministers, 
according to Blizzard, give precedence to preaching rather than to the 
pastoral function, but both functions take precedence over all other acti- 
vities. The two—ministers and laity—are not far apart in their preferences. 


In practice, Blizzard’s ministers acknowledge that they are obliged 
to de-emphasize these functions under the pressure of other parish duties. 
The parishioners in this study recognize the neglect of the pastoral function 
at least. In a sense, both minister and parishioner are pleading for a greater 
specialization in the ministerial role in the face of an institutional situa- 
tion which inhibits specialization. This is one dilemma for the church 
posed by the two studies. 


Another and perhaps more subtle dilemma has to do with the role of an 
institution strongly committed to tradition in a constantly changing society. 
Among the activities both studies have examined, it is the preaching and 
pastoral functions which are the most traditional to the church and it is 
here that primary commitment—both ministerial and lay—appears to lie. 
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REVIEWS OF CURRENT BOOKS 


The Birth of the Gods: The Origin of Primitive Beliefs. By Guy E. 
Swanson. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1960. 260 pp., $4.95. 


This book is of interest and importance to all persons interested in 
the scientific study of religion for three reasons: (1) its methodology (by 
which is meant its fundamental commitments to a philosophy of science), 
(2) its research procedures, and (3) its findings. Throughout Swanson ex- 
ercises a clarity of analysis, a caution in stating hypotheses, and an aware- 
ness of alternatives that cannot but arouse the admiration of the reader. 
He anticipates most of the critical comments of his scientific audience, and 
covers them as best he possibly can. 

The reviewer’s principal quarrel with Swanson lies in his basic methodo- 
logical commitment, and more precisely in his carefully stated assumption 
that one can get at the origin of religious belief. The criticism can be 
made from two points of view. The first is a theological one, which would 
argue that “origin” of religious phenomena (and belief is a phenomenon 
of religion) cannot be understood apart from a reality that is objective 
to the natural experience of man and that presses in upon it. But to argue 
the case on this ground is not to keep the conversation within the scientific 
study of religion. The second is a critique of the assumption that the 
language of “cause” and “effect” is finally adequate in dealing with all 
the elements of human behavior, and particularly of religion. Swanson is 
‘not naive in any sense on this point. He acknowledges the difficulty of 
moving from one thing being the condition, under which a certain belief 
seems to take place, to that condition being the cause of the belief. He 
exercises great care in stating his claims. But it can be argued, as the post- 
Kantian heritage in the study of human action has done, that in science 
it’ is possible to deal with the phenomenology of religion, with its functions 
in relation to various factors, with the various conditions under which cer- 
tain religious phenomena take place, and yet not have the empirical evi- 
dence to speak of origins. What holds for religion as a particular case would 
hold for other aspects of human culture as well. 

_ The research procedures are novel and intriguing. Ethnographic in- 
formation from many sources has been gathered, and systematically ana- 
lyzed according to a pattern that is too intricate to develop here. Thus what 
Swanson gives his reader is, in effect, a panel of societies, whose religious 
and cultural life are the data from which he generalizes about the origin 
of religious belief in general, and about the correlation of particular ex- 
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pressions of belief (e.g., monotheism, immanence of the soul, reincarnation, 
etc.) with particular social conditions. The research procedures bear care- 
ful study for they are potentially very fruitful as a way of moving toward 
general theory from a great variety of conglomerate data. 


The findings are a careful revision of an essentially Durkheimian 
thesis. He borrows the notion of “sovereignty” from political theory, and 
shows how certain religious expressions are related to the patterns of sover- 
eignty of a group or various groups within society. The net effect is a re- 
warding study. The findings can be set in another methodological frame- 
work, even though Swanson might object to this being done. Worthy of 
emulation is the care taken in analysis that is manifest in many ways. 


James M. Gustafson, Yale University 


The Church in the World of Radio-Television. By John W. Bachman. 
New York: Association Press, 1960. 191 pp., $3.50. 


This is a primer of broadcasting for the Protestant minister and lay- 
man. It is a small book that can be read in little more than an hour, heavy 
on quotation, and offering very few new data or new ideas. But it is a 
mellow and balanced book, and probably the best introductory volume 
either for the minister who wants to think about the responsibilities and 
opportunities of his church with respect to radio and television, or for the 
layman who wants to think about how he as a Christian relates to con- 
temporary broadcasting. 

Bachman’s thesis is that “radio and television are playing so influential 
a role in modern society that the church has a basic responsibility in rela- 
tion to the media.” This responsibility, he adds, “for the most part, has 
not been accepted or even recognized.” 

To the individual who wants to face up to this responsibility, Bachman 
Suggests a standard: Does a program treat its audience as men or as less 
than men? On such a basis, the Christian should establish discriminating 
viewing in his home. His next responsibility is to establish “channels of 
candor” to the broadcasting industry—arrangements by which thoughtful 
Christian viewers can discuss programs with responsible broadcasters. Fail- 
ing this, of course, the viewers can bring pressure on the F.C.C. or at other 
strategic points. But essentially the job is to help the industry develop its 
own professional standards and sense of responsibility. The mass media have 
about the same order of weakness and defects as do other social institu- 
tions, the author says, but points out that the media lack essential internal 
corrective forces which most institutions have. For example, there is no 
Opposition party (as in government), no P.T.A. or insurgent education 
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philosophers (as in schools), no tradition of prophets raising their voices 
against contemporary teachings (as in the church). Broadcasting for the 
most part is given the privilege of being its own conscience. 

Many churchmen will be challenged by the sections on the church 
as broadcaster. Bachman is not very complimentary to religious broadcast- 
ing. He says that we shall never know whether the effort is worth making 
“until we have tried a more courageous and thoughtful approach to re- 
ligious broadcasting than has yet been attempted.” He says flatly that no 
“single, winning format” is likely to be found to attract all churchgoers, 
and advocates a “planned diversity” in religious programming. Programs 
to “prepare the climate’ for religious experience, programs of worship, of 
instruction, and of evangelism, all have their place, he says. Among his 
specific recommendations is that the church and its ministers be presented 
faithfully and accurately, rather than prettily colored or idealized. He 
thinks that good religious programs can be produced locally as well as 
nationally, and even the best national programs will not be effective un- 
less efforts are made to weave them into the lives of local congregations. 

The problems of workers in religious broadcasting draw his special 
sympathy. Such workers, he says, “must have insight, patience, and cour- 
age: keen insight into theology, art, and communication theory: inexhaus- 
tible patience to deal with representatives of the church and industry; and 
reckless courage to risk their professional careers in a venture which is 
constantly in danger of being relegated to insignificance by industry or 
repudiated by the church.” The goal, he says, is far to seek, but the mature 
Christian understands the exhilaration of the quest for a goal so elusive. 


Wilbur Schramm, Stanford University 


Man and the Sacred. By Roger Caillois. Translated by Meyer Rarash 
Glencoe, Illinois: Free Press, 1959. 190 pp., $4.50. 


This volume is the English translation of a book by a distinguished 
French social scientist, humanist, and editor, first published in 1939, with 
a second edition in 1946. It aims to be a descriptive, factual study of the 
nature and significance of the sacred in human personality and in various 
human cultures, for the most part, though not entirely, primitive cultures. 

The argument of the book begins with the distinction between the 
sacred and profane spheres of life which is so universal a feature of human 
societies. Instead of attempting a definition or characterization of the sacred. 
in the manner, for instance of Rudolph Otto, Caillois rather points to the 
line between the ordinary sphere of human use and practice, on the one 
hand, and the sphere of forbidden, mysterious, or sacred realities on the 
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other. Thus where Otto concerned himself with a description of the holy 
as a unique human emotion or affective state, Caillois is interested rather 
in a description or depiction of the social forms of the sacred. Once having 
described these activities and structures, he seeks to account for them in 
terms of the dynamics of human personality. While his explanations show 
familiarity with Freud and other brands of psychoanalytic theory, he is 
not bound by them. Rather the persistent bent of his thought is to under- 
stand the sacred as an expression of the life-impulse. This tendency be- 
comes particularly clear in his appendix on sex and the sacred. 

Caillois’ point of departure and indeed his whole treatment elicit com- 
parisons with Eliade’s The Sacred and the Profane, which surprisingly 
enough is not mentioned. The two books begin almost identically, and 
their lines of study and thought are remarkably similar. Yet one is also 
forced to add that Caillois’ book is less well documented and less precise 
in its delineation of essential ideas. Indeed, for the scope of its generaliza- 
tions, it is very meagerly documented. At least one reader found it ex- 
tremely frustrating to read vast generalizations, and then turning to the 
references to find either none whatever or perhaps a single reference to one 
primitive culture. 

In other words, the most serious weakness of the book is a persistent 
tendency to overgeneralization. The translator’s introduction claims for the 
hook that “the major value lies in its bold hypotheses, classical scholarship, 
and brilliant insights.” The writer sees what he means, and agrees that it is 
a suggestive work, full of stimulus for readers of many backgrounds. But 
even of such works, it is a fair request to ask that bold hypotheses at least 
take off from the ground of fact, and return to it from time to time, and 
that brilliant insights be developed in sufficient detail and precision to see 
their implications. It is not an unmixed compliment to speak of a socio- 
logical treatise as a work of creative imagination. 

In many ways the strongest sections of the book—the most closely 
reasoned, the best documented and even the most imaginative—are the 
three appendices entitled, respectively, “Sex and the Sacred,” “Play and 
the Sacred,” and “War and the Sacred.” Here we find close documenta- 
tion combined with sharp discrimination and wise, humanistic judgment. 

I think that the value of this book lies primarily in the fact that it 
focuses attention upon a single problem, significant to social scientists, 
philosophers, and theologians. Its treatment will undoubtedly be unsatis- 
factory in various ways to readers in all of these groups. But it does raise 
the question of the sacred, and at least it begins lines of thought which 
others may push further and test critically. 


John A. Hutchison, Claremont Graduate School 
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Methodism and Society in Theological Perspective. By S. Paul Schilling. 
New York: Abingdon Press, 1960. 318 pp., $5.00. 


This third volume in a series of studies on Methodism and Society, 
sponsored by the Board of Social and Economic Relations of the Methodist 
Church, describes the relationship of Methodist theologies and belief to 
social concern. Although the latter term is never defined for the reader, 
we may assume the author means some general form of a desire to improve 
the human condition. The volume has four natural divisions. 

In the first section Dr. Schilling describes the dominant theological 
themes in Methodism’s history and their relationship to social concern. It 
becomes quite clear in this analysis that any theology espoused by Method- 
ists (except the most extreme escapist theologies) can be used to ration- 
alize social concern. 

The second section deals with cultural and historical influences on cer- 
tain selected theological themes. This section is a rather elementary ap- 
plication of the approach of the sociology of knowledge. The book’s tenden- 
cy to avoid discussing any embarrassing issues, any failure of the Method- 
ist Church to inform her social concern and action with a sound theology, 
is clearly illustrated here. 

In the third section the author examines the beliefs and social con- 
cerns of Methodist laymen by means of a survey questionnaire. The at- 
tempt here is to relate belief to concern, as was done in the first part of 
the volume. 

In the final section Dr. Schilling presents his conception of a “theology 
of society,” attempting to overcome the difficulty of relating theology 
to concern, which he purports to find extant among Methodist laymen. 

For the researcher Dr. Schilling’s book exemplifies the difficulties in- 
volved in the sociological study of theological affirmations. In the first 
place, the informative analysis of the basic theological currents in Method- 
ism pursued early in the book is not used as the basis for developing the 
questionnaire which gathers data on Methodist laymen. Because Dr. 
Schilling has developed one theological frame of reference in his analysis 
of Methodist thought and the survey researchers have applied another to 
the development of the questionnaire, the data do not conform to Dr. 
Schilling’s needs. However, in order to use the questionnaire data, he 
adopts a device all too often applied to survey research and for which the 
very nature of that research has no built-in self-restraints. He chooses to 
reinterpret the meaning of the questions asked. Thus he immediately dis- 
cards a liberal-conservative theological dimension built into the question- 
naire by its developers. By reading meanings into the questions and by 
selecting common phrases and terms, he combines the responses in such a 
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way as to fit his own frame of reference. At the same time, his own 
theological position dictates the selectivity he carries out. Finally, Dr. 
Schilling ends this section by claiming that Methodist laymen are confused 
since he finds no relationship between theology and social concern. Look- 
ing at his methods of handling the data, however, leads one to believe that 
the confusion rests elsewhere. 


A second illustration of the relationship between theology and re- 
search is to be found when one with a different theological perspective 
analyzes the same data used by Dr. Schilling. The weakness of survey re- 
search is apparent here, for survey research has not the power to test such 
analysis in the form of alternative hypotheses. Dr. Schilling hypothesizes, 
for example, that a relationship exists between theology and social concern 
among Methodist laymen. This hypothesis is tested by forcing the kinds 
of theological themes discovered in the first section onto the data and then 
assuming that the kinds of social concerns found there also will exist in 
the data. Dr. Schilling finds, however, an essentially conservative social 
position in his data. He thus concludes that no such relationship exists. 
However, if analysis of the data is carried out from an essentially different 
theological point of view (in this case a neo-orthodox position) the con- 
clusion is reversed. A legalistic pietism does indeed exist in the data col- 
lected as a recurrent theme in Methodist lay thought. Such a theology is 
basically related to social and political conservatism, as the data demon- 
strate. The relationship exists between lay theology and social thought as 
pietistic legalism permits laymen to rationalize more readily their socially 
and politically conservative opinions. 


This essentially divergent reading of the data is based on the role 
of theology in neo-liberal thought and in neo-orthodox thought. The im- 
plicit anthropology of the two theologies results in a different handling of 
the data. A theologically platonic anthropology is implicit in Dr. Schilling’s 
distinction between “belief” and “life,” as between “theology” and “Chris- 
tian life.” Such an anthropology would define the problem of improperly 
motivated social concern as ignorance (or in this case confusion). The 
solution for such a problem would be one of education. Dr. Schilling carries 
this out in his suggested “theology of society.” This theology attempts to 
contain within itself the motives for correct social concern. However, the 
neo-orthodox reading of the data, with its anthropology that sees reason 
as the tool of the will, thought as behavior involving choices, just as any 
other form of behavior, results in a quite different conclusion. The data 
would suggest that there is a theology among Methodist laymen, best ana- 
lyzed by Martin Marty (The New Shape of American Religion), that is 
in competition with an essentially Biblical theology. 
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In the final analysis, the basic weakness of this volume is Dr. Schilling’s 
theology generally, and specifically his anthropology. His position does not 
provide an adequate frame of reference with which to order his data. 


Charles Estus, National Council of Churches 


The Role of the District Superintendent in the Methodist Church. By 
Murray H. Leiffer. Evanston, Illinois: Bureau of Social and Religious Re- 
search, 1960. 201 pp., $3.00. 


This treatise in sociology of religion represents another valuable 
contribution in the analysis of authority relations of religious bodies. Since 
the work was prepared as an official study document for the National 
Methodist Town and Country Conference, the presentation is simple and 
direct. 

In the hierarchical system of the Methodist Church (and some bodies 
historically related to Methodism), the district superintendent is a minis- 
terial supervisor exercising leadership over pastors through authority granted 
by a bishop to whom he is responsible. The superintendent holds office 
for a limited term before returning to the pastorate. Rarely are superin- 
tendents elected to the episcopacy; of 20 Methodist bishops elected in 
1960, only one had ever served as a superintendent. 

Although the legal definition of the office is clear, the role of the 
superintendent is not clear. The role is conceived differently by bishops, 
pastors, laymen, and the officials of churchwide agencies. No one of these 
groups understands the role in the same way as do those who occupy the 
office. The ambiguities of role expectations produce inevitable tensions. 
As Leiffer observes: “As long as the role expectations are more numerous 
and varied than it rests within his capacity to fulfill, some persons . . . are 
bound to feel that his work is imperfectly performed. Perhaps of more 
crucial importance is the inevitable sense of frustration which a conscien- 
tious man feels if he believes that no matter how hard he works he is not 
doing all he should.” 

As in many other church vocations, the superintendent is hampered 
by archaic patterns. The average superintendent does not receive suf- 
ficient funds to provide a secretary. He is forced to perform his major 
functions while using forms not adapted to this century. He is regarded 
by general church agencies as a tool to be used for the promotion of various 


causes. 

The basis of legitimacy of the authority of the superintendent is 
awaiting definition. The traditional authority of the superintendent has 
been expanded by recent accretions to such an extent that challenges to 
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the authority are becoming more numerous. Leiffer proposes a number of 
revisions of the office, all of them based upon an attempt to impart a ra- 
tional-legal authority to the position. 

The major shortcomings of this work derive from its failure to ask 
questions about the Methodist Church. The institution as it exists is 
assumed to be normative. The imposition of a program upon the local 
congregation is routinely approved, while the ability of the local church 
to make decisions is implicitly denied. These assumptions speak loudly, 
but not clearly enough, about the power structure of the Methodist Church. 
Still needed is a study similar to Paul M. Harrison’s analysis of the 
American Baptist Convention. 

Douglas Jackson, Southern Methodist University 


Symbolism in Religion and Literature. Edited and with an introduction 
by Rollo May. New York: George Braziller, 1960. 253 pp., $5.00. 


The several merits of a book such as Rollo May has edited from the 
writings of Kenneth Burke, Werner Heisenberg, Erich Kahler, Talcott Par- 
sons, I. A. Richards, Nathan A. Scott, Jr., Paul Tillich, Amos Wilder, and 
A. N. Whitehead cannot be described in the space allotted to this review. 
By the same token, the points in it with which one ought to argue cannot 
be set forth in a short space. Here is an abundance of material, written 
from divergent points of view, dealing with what continues to be, after 
so much recent discussion, one of the central intellectual problems of the 
day. 

The current discussion of symbolism has arisen because the major 
trend of western philosophy and science since the seventeenth century has 
been such as to call into question the validity of that knowledge and ex- 
perience which is discovered and communicated by imaginative means. After 
Descartes, reason and empiricism marched forward from the older tradi- 
tions of thought to become allies in the battle for the subjection and con- 
trol of nature. Their antipathy to the supposed mignons of unreason, im- 
agination” and “symbolic thought,’ might have gone unchecked if the 
scientific inquisition of nature had not been so successful that men were 
encouraged to extend the scope of science to include human nature as well 
as physical nature. When the “science” of psychology arose, however, it 
became clear—as one can see quite evidently in Freud himself—that room 
would have to be made for the positive role that symbolization plays in 
the transactions that go on between conscious and unconscious life. The 
recognition of this fact led to the reopening of the problem of the imagina- 
tion. It must also be noted that literary criticism and theology were head- 
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ing toward the same problem for reasons partly the same and partly dif- 
ferent. Philosophy also was moved in a similar direction because of the 
inevitable reaction that set in following the early work of Wittgenstein and 
other linguistic analysts. Hence, May’s book begins with his own essay on 
the psychological significance of symbols (incorrectly entitled “The Sig- 
nificance of Symbols”) and goes on to include essays by literary critics, 
theologians, a Biblical scholar, a sociologist, a physicist, and a philosopher. 
The scope of the essays is broader than religion and literature, and a more 
accurate title for this book would be the wide one, “Symbolism in Human 
Thought.” 

Most of these essays have been printed before, some in books by their 
respective authors, but the collection of them between one set of covers 
is valuable not only as a source book for one’s library but as a book that 
rewards close study as a unit. It could not be claimed that the authors 
have a unified point of view, but all except one or two have something valu- 
able to contribute to the reader’s thought. The pieces by Burke, Richards, 
Tillich, and perhaps the one by physicist Heisenberg, if the writer were 
qualified to comment on it, strike him as being minor classics in the field. 
It is regrettable that one of the weakest contributions is by the sociologist, 
Parsons, on “The Pattern of Religious Organization in the United States.” 
In it there is nothing on symbolism, nothing new on history, and I believe 
very little sociology, unless the field of sociology is to be equated with broad 
and imprecise historical generalizations. 

_ In certain of the essays, notably Tillich’s on “The Religious Symbol,” 
revisions have made the result more cautious and more judicious than pre- 
viously published versions. 


Tom F. Driver, Union Theological Seminary 


Christian Community. By J. V. Langmead Casserley. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company, 1960. 174 pp., $4.50. 

Corpus Christi: The Nature of the Church According to the Reformed 
Tradition. By Geddes MacGregor. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1959. 


302 pp., $5.00. 


These two works on the doctrine of the church, one of them from the 
Episcopal point of view and the other from the Reformed, have many 
things in common. 

They are both careful interpretations of the historic continuity and 
corporate identity of the community measured and defined by Christ’s 
lordship, and they are equally scornful of any separatist or “congregation- 
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al” doctrine of the church. In this regard they provide a solid corrective 
to the superficial democratizing of the idea of the priesthood of all believers. 

Nonetheless, since each of these books is an unashamed apology for 
its tradition, the reviewer wishes there were an equally good interpreta- 
tion of the separatist position to set alongside them. He does not know of 
any such contemporary work. 

At one point, however, Casserley and MacGregor stand directly op- 
posed to one another, and it is of course on the matter of the historic episco- 
pacy. Here Casserley seems to leave off his careful theological thinking and 
become polemical without even bothering to document or support. He writes, 

Even today it remains an obvious fact that there can be no 
recovery of the unity of Christendom without a return to the episco- 
pal structure, so that the main task of an ecumenical movement 
which really means business is to assist those parts of Christendom 
which have lost the episcopal structure in what is for them the 
somewhat difficult and embarrassing task of regaining it, in de- 
fiance of much that runs very deep in their own sectional traditions 
but in obedience to much that lies even deeper in the history of 
Christendom as a whole [p. 37]. 

And again, 

The life of the non-episcopalian churches is inevitably charac- 
terized by a corrosive element of invalidity from which there is no 
escape apart from a renewed, humble, and penitent acceptance of 
the historic episcopate [p. 58]. 

MacGregor deals with the subject in a very irenic chapter called “The 
Episcopate in the Reformed Tradition.” He sees the way quite open to 
the episcopal office in a reunited Christendom but carefully maintains that 
“the ministry is not a special organ in The Body upon which the members 
must absolutely depend.” He wants clear recognition that the church 
possesses no “custodianship” of the Spirit. The whole church properly ex- 
ercises the episcopal function and the Headship of Christ and Him only 
must be clearly acknowledged, without qualification or impediment. 


Indeed the whole Casserley volume is an irritating, and always stim- 
ulating, salad of vigorous new insights into the validity and power of the 
holy, catholic church and flat little gibes that seem little more than 
chauvinism. He can move from a brilliant analysis of the need for a 
prophetic church in contemporary culture to such a statement as “Protes- 
tantism is a great historical event, Anglicanism is a great historical proc- 
ess,” without any seeming sense of incongruity. 

The great annoyance of the MacGregor book—the overabundant use 
of Greek, Latin, Hebrew, French, and Gaelic without so much as a clue. 
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much less a translation—is worth bearing with. His stress on the doctrine 
of the Real Presence in Reformed worship is particularly important. He 
does indeed speak within the whole ecumenical dialogue and with depth. 

It is interesting that Casserley, who is a sociologist as well as a theo- 
logian, seems less able to relate these two dimensions of analysis when he 
comes to discuss the church than does MacGregor, who certainly would dis- 
avow any sociological bent. Indeed only the MacGregor book seems to 
provide any real doorways for discussion of the church and contemporary 


culture problem. flere Casserley does not do justice to his doctrine of the | 


church in this volume. 


Robert W. Spike, Congregational Christian Churches | 


Aspects of Caste in South India, Ceylon and North-West Pakistan. | 


Edited by E. R. Leach. New York: Cambridge University Press, 1960. 
148 pp., $3.50. Paper. 


This symposium is part of a series known as the Cambridge Papers | 
in Social Anthropology, which promotes field research in particular areas — 
and communities, dealing with a broad topic of theoretical interest. In | 
this volume all the contributors address themselves to the central problem — 


of “caste.” 

There are two related but different usages of the term “caste.” As 
an ethnological term it refers to the Hindu system of social organization, 
while as a sociological category it may denote any stratified class struc: 
ture of extreme rigidity. All the articles in the present volume deal with 
the caste in its ethnographic Hindu sense, even though the writers are 
also concerned with its broader sociological implications. 

A reviewer often feels that he cannot do justice to a collection of 
essays like this with articles of varying length and quality. Fortunately, 
this volume is very well organized and well arranged. By far the longest 
section is dedicated to a “typical” example of caste organization in a Tan- 
jore village in South India. Dr. E. Kathleen Gough, who undertook field 
research in this village, reports that she found there the characteristics of 
caste as described by Max Weber. Her paper is followed by three other 
reports describing variants of this prototype—the caste in the Tamil com 
munity in Jaffna, northern Ceylon (by Dr. Michael Banks), the caste 
in a Buddhist Sinhalese community in central Ceylon (by Dr. Nur Yal- 
man), and the caste in Swat, North Pakistan (by Dr. Fredrik Barth). 
Those who have a stereotyped impression of what the caste system is or 
ought to be will be struck by the great variation among systems of social 
organization that are labeled “caste systems.” More significant perhaps 
is the fact that these variants, quite different as they seem to be from the 
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orthodox Hindu Indian pattern, nevertheless belong to the general pan- 
Indian structural organization. 

This reviewer finds Dr. Leach’s introductory article very cogent and 
instructive. Refuting Kroebcr’s famous dictum that “a caste may be de- 
fined as an endogamous and hereditary subdivision of an ethnic unit occu- 
pying a position of superior or inferior rank or social system in compar- 
ison with other subdivisions,” Leach comments, “It is wrong because 
it puts the emphasis on the wrong place .. . it slurs the really crucial fact 
that caste is a system of interrelationship and that every caste in a caste 
system has its special privileges” (p. to). Also significant is Leach’s re- 
jection of Weber’s view that because caste is a structural phenomenon it 
is therefore a universally applicable concept. “The specific character of 
caste systems lies in the peculiar [Hindu-Indian] nature of the systemic 
organization itself” (p. 5). Clearly, this small work is one of the important 


, guides to the understanding of the complex phenomenon of the caste system. 


Joseph M. Kitagawa, University of Chicago 


Biblical Faith and Social Ethics. By FE. Clinton Gardner. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1960. 386 pp., $4.75. 


Protestantism is vigorously engaged in rediscovering its theological 
basis for cultural responsibility. Professor Gardner makes his contribution 
by drawing heavily upon the ethics of Richard Niebuhr. Chapters are de- 
voted to the Old Testament, to Jesus, and to Paul, in analyzing the Biblical 
grounds for ethics. Then follows a section on “guiding principles,” in 
reality, a clearly organized theological structure. The concluding section 
seeks to apply the system developed to sex and marriage, to the economic 
order, to the political order, and to race relations. A chapter on love and 
justice in this concluding section could well have constituted the transition 
from the theological principles to the specific applications. 

The total book is a careful, scholarly endeavor to delineate the unique 
nature of Christian social ethics, since from the standpoint of Christian 
faith “it is impossible to determine what is ‘due’ a man apart from an un- 
derstanding of God’s will that he be redeemed’ (p. 261). The Biblical 
grounds for such an ethic are well developed. St. Augustine’s definitive con- 
tribution is elaborated; the major Reformers are treated less systematically. 

The chief contributions of the author arise from his distinctive re- 
formulation of the Augustinian-Richard-Niebuhrian interpretation of the 


| nature and purpose of Christian ethics. The Christian, through his faith- 


vision of reality, and his motivation issuing from genuine worship, can re- 
Interpret and redirect all natural ethical wisdom gained from scientific 
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investigation and philosophical analysis toward the true (divine) end of 
such wisdom. Gardner further recognizes that the findings of behavioral 
science and the realism of Reinhold Niebuhr are required, if the Christian 
is to grasp adequately the concrete situations to which he must relate his 
ethic. 

One basic problem arises from the author’s love-justice analysis-——an 
area crucial to all Christian social ethics. He rightly fears what he regards 
as a “Lutheran antinomy between the social and personal spheres of ethics,” 
and concludes that Brunner has not escaped this dualism (pp. 259-261). 
The author’s solution is a redemptive or creative justice, where, in the 
language of Tillich: “Justice is just because of the love which is implicit in 
it” (p. 263). All of this accords with Gardner’s theological assumption that 
only those with the eyes of faith can truly grasp what is due man, hence 
can positively work for creative justice . Yet on pages 263-268 occurs an 
excellent treatment of the high place of social or secular justice in, pre- 
sumably, any state. We are left with the perennial problem: what level 
of justice does the Christian credit natural man with the capacity to attain? 
In the ever-growing movement toward a world society embracing humanis- 
tic and other religious value systems, this becomes an increasingly crucial 
problem. 

Gardner has contributed significantly to the discussion of theological 
social ethics. 


Prentiss L. Pemberton, Cologate Rochester Divinity School 
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THE RELIGIOUS RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
ANNUAL MEETING 
June 16-17, 1961 


Hotel Washington, Indianapolis, Indiana 


The Harlan Paul Douglass Lectureship in 1961 
Will Herberg, Drew University 
Topic: Religion in a Secularized Culture 


(Other program features include the following: 
_ Major Dimensions of Church Membership 
—Yoshio Fukuyama, Congregational Christian Churches 
Religion in the Southern Mountains—A Research Project 
—Earl D. C. Brewer, Emory University 
A Comparative Study of Catholic Nationality Parishes 
—Frank Cizon, Loyola University 
Religious Attitudes in Chicago’s Near North Side 
—Leo Shapiro, Leo J. Shapiro and Associates 
Comprehensive Coordinated Long-Range Planning 
—A Dale Fiers, Disciples of Christ 
1961 Consultation on Research and Long-Range Planning 
—Eli Wismer, United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
A Progress Report on Negro Church Planning in Indianapolis 
—F. E. Rector and William K. Fox, Butler School of Theology 
A Study of Religion in the Detroit Area 
—Gerhard Lenski, University of Michigan 
Annual banquet speaker, Oscar Cohen, Anti-Defamation League. 
Topic: Threé Studies in Human Relations 


Attendance: Interested persons may attend the lectures and other program 
sessions and should direct inquiries pertaining to membership to the secretary 
of the Association, P.O. Box 228, Cathedral Station, New York 25, New York. 


Registration: Friday, June 16, 9:00-9:30 a.m. Opening session, 9:30 a.m. 


Annual banquet, Saturday, June 17, 5:30 p.m. 
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